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together in the Egyptian prototype of her name*. The 
strong hand of a transmuting fancy and intelligence 
passed as a preliminary condition upon everything 
foreign, not only to modify, but probably also to re- 
solve into parts, and then to reconstruct. So that the 
preternatural system of Homer is, above all others, 
both national and original, and has, by its own vital 
energies, helped to maintain those characteristics even 
in the deteriorated copies which were made from it by 
80 many after-generations. 


 Bunsen’s ‘Egypt's Placo in Universal History,’ b. I. a vi. A. 














































































































































































































































































































Miller's treatment ef Apollo. wi 


the Holy Spirit, who hu» not, in the ancient tradition, 
the same amount or kind of separate developmont as 
the Messiah. 

The functions of Apollo, and the nature, extent, and 
history of his worship have been investigated at groat 
length by Miller, in the Second Book of his learned 
and able History and Antiquities of the Doric race. 
‘He has shown the immense importance of this deity 
in Greek history and religion, reaching every where, 
and embracing every object and purpose. He recog- 
nises the npparent antagonism’ subsisting among his 
infinitely varied functions; which he makes elaborate 
and ingenious, but I think necessarily insufficient, 
efforts to trace ideally to an union of origin within the 
mythological system, His hypothesis, that the worship 
of Apollo was wholly due to Dorian influence, requires 
the support of the most violently strained assumptions ; 
as for example, that its prevalence, apparently at all 
points, in Trons is to be accounted for by Cretan influ- 
ences there, which, at the most, tradition would only 
warrant us in believing to have existed in a very con 
tracted form, and with influence altogether secondary, 
Altogether, this sheer Dorianism of Apollo is at vari- 
ance with the whole spirit and effect of the Homeric 
testimony; for in Homer the Dorians are insignificant 
and undeveloped, while the power and worship of 
Apollo had attained, as we have seen, to an extraordi- 
nary height, and to the very broadest range. Again, 
Miiller® acknowledges the great difficulty of the dual- 
ism presented to us by the figures, concurring aa they 
do in such remarkable functions, of Apollo and Diana: 
a difficulty, which he seems to think incapable of full 


Y BTL chix 3, and 9. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































896 Olympus: the Religion of the Homeric age. 
and represented in forms of beauty and delight, or of 
majesty and gloom, as the case required, such materials 
as they found ready to hand. Critical analysis, nice 
equipoiees, strict definitions, were for neither the one 
nor the other. But in the works of neither do the 
cold tones of scepticism find an echo: and probably 
the mental frame of both with reference to the sub- 
stance of their religion may have been not very dif- 
ferent from that of the poor, the maidens, and the 
children of their day. 






















































































424 Olympus: the Religion of the Homeric age. 


of duty. And surely there cannot be a stronger proof 
of the existence of definite moral ideas among a people, 
than the very fact that they employ a word founded on 
the observance of relative rights to describe also the 
religious character. It is when religion and morality 
are torn asunder, that the existence of moral ideas is 
endangered. 

Minerva, in the form of Mentor, is pleased with 
elemachus for banding the cup first to her at the 
festival in Pylos, because it is a tribute of reverence to 
superior age. For this he is called xeruévos dvip* 
Sicatos, and the idea is that of relative duty. Again, 
when she advises him for a while to let the Suitors 
alone, it is éxei ofr vojuover ob8e Sixacot; and they 
do not know the retribution that hangs over them. 
In this case the meaning must be either ‘just’ or ‘ pious.’ 

In another case, where the very same phrase is 
employed, S/caios can only mean ‘pious.’ ‘Jupiter, says 
Nestor, ‘ordained calamities for the Greeks on their 
return, because they were not all either intelligent or 
righteous" : 

tne ofr vorpoves ob82 Biraoe 
dures éoay. 
‘Wherefore many of them perished’ (he continues) 
‘through the wrath of Minerva, who set the two 
Atride at variance.’ Now here it appears that the 
original offence of the Greeks could only have consisted 
in the omission of the usual sacrifices, while the passage 
has no reference whatever to relative duties: dicacos 
therefore must refer simply to duty towards the gods. 
And, however imperfect may be that notion of divine 
duty which made it consist in sacrifice wholly or 
mainly, yet plainly the neglect to sacrifice was for 


* Od. iii. 52. t Od. ii, 282, "Od. iii, 132-6. 
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while they undoubtedly disturb the scale of relative 
importance in the moral order. 

But man, the handiwork of God, was less depraved 
than the idols which were the handiwork of man. 
Among the Greeks, the pious man is nowhere separated 
from the just or moral man. Not in words, for the 
question of a stranger always is, whether men are, on 
the one hand, insolent, fierce, and unrighteous, or, on 
the other, hospitable and pious to the gods’; 

AB ofyf $Bpioral re xal Bypios o¥82 Bixasot, 
A Grsgawor, xal pw véos dori Beovtifs ; 

Nor are they in any instance separated in deeds. We 
hear of no religious observances by the Suitors in 
Ithaca; but Nestor and Menelaus are both found en- 
gaged in them. The wicked Mgisthus, having corrupted 
Clytemnestra and gained the throne, then offered 
many sacrifices to the gods-in the hope of keeping 
it, and suspended many decorations in their honour* ; 
but he is not on this account spoken of with less 
horror, nor indeed did this extorted profession save him 
from divine vengeance, sent by the hand of Orestes. 
Nor does it appear. that he lad ever been liberal in 
sacrifice before. The persons who are extolled, obvi- 
ously or expressly, on this ground in the Odyssey are, 
the illustrious Ulysses®, and the trusty Eumeus in his 
humble cottage’. So that on the whole, as between 
Greek and Greek, regularity in divine worship by 
sacrifice was neither taken for the substance of morality. 
nor allowed as a substitute for it, but was a test of 
it, and was habitually found in union with it. The 
connection is clearly set out in the case of Eumeus* : 





Y Od. vi, 120. * Od. iii. 272-5. #8 Od. i. 65-7. 
¥ Od, xiv. 420, e Ibid. 
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from the speech of Diomed, Nestor recommends Aga- 
memnon to treat his Council to a supper, before proceed- 
ing to obtain their advice; and observes to him, that 
he can readily do it, for he has wine and all other pro- 
ion in abundance. The intention apparently is to lay 
the ground for concord, not in excess, nor even here 
in hilarity, but at least in amicable humour’. To the 
Immortals, indeed, it is conceded to abide at the ban- 
quet for the livelong day, but not to men; for the 
psendo-Mentor observes to Nestor in the Third Odyssey, 
that it is not seemly to sit long at the sacred (that is, 
regular and public) feast. 

It is much to be regretted that Horace, who in 
many cases has shown himself an accurate reader of 
Homer, has in this point grossly mistaken him : 





Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus*. 


And this summary character, unfortunately false, has 
saved men the trouble of collecting the true one from 
the works of the Poet himself. 

When we turn to another form of temperance or 
self-government, namely, that which we call self- 
control, we find it eminently exemplified among 
Greeks. It appears as a pervading and national quality 
in that silence on the field of battle, which they com- 
bined with such an inward energy of determination. 
In Ulysses it is carried up to its perfection. Perhaps 
the only occasions on which he even seems to relax it 
are those of the answer to Euryalus in the Eighth 
Odyssey, and the reply to Agamemnon in the Fourth 
liad. 

So much, however, of emotion as he suffers to escape 
him in those passages, only serves to heighten the effect 


YIL ix. 69, * Od. iii. 335. @ Hor. Ep. i. 19,6. 
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them: but whether it be just or not for later times, I 
think that we ought not so to limit the force of the 
idea when it meets us in the age of Homer: the world 
was then young, and human society had not 90 learned 
its ‘ancient saws or modern instances,’ as to separate 
them from the truths of experience and of observation. 
‘The greatest ornament of the poems of Hesiod, the se- 
ries of the Ages declining from gold to iron, probably 
expresses the actual state of the facts, as it seems to 
move on the same line with the narrative of the early 
Scriptures: and Homer's lamentation on degeneracy in 
all likelihood may belong to a real Porton of the same 


descending process. 
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That these terms were not merely formal and ceremc 
nious, we may judge from the speech of Alcinous: 
rls rou nal wyds depOero "1d1dOs xpd 
UaOdds dor, yayspds } revBepds, ofre pddvora. 
miBioror reAdBover, web" alud re xal ylvos abrav>, 
Now of these words we have the following ; 

arnos, for any relative by affinity; 

éxupds, revBepds, father-in-law 5 

éxvpi, mother-in-law; 

Saip, brother-in-law ; 

‘yadous, sister-in-law; 

‘yauBpds, son-in-law ; 

wos, daughter-in-law ; 

prrpuin, stepmother; or the lawful wife, in relatio 
to a spurious son. There is but one real exampk 
Eeribeea, of a stepmother in Homer (II. v. 389). 

And, lastly, we have eivarelp, husband's sister-in 
law, a relationship not expressed by any word in th 
English and many other languages. The eivarépes an 
always separate from the yaXdo. 

The formation of this large circle of relationship 
by affinity is the correlative to a well-defined strictnes 
in the marriage law. For these relationships would meat 
nothing, but would simply betoken and even breec 
confusion, unless marriage were perpetual and inces 
eschewed. 

Friedreich® truly observes, that the law of incest, in 
stead of being tightened, was relaxed at a later peri 
in Greece ; a very decided mark of moral retrogression 
which cannot be cancelled by all the splendours of he 
history. 

5. We come now to the remaining question; hov 











» Od. 





© Realien, ¢. IIL. ii. 
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of Homer and his age. Pains have also been taken in 
their defence*. And certainly, if there be need of a 
defence, Eustathius does not supply one by pleading, 
that it was the custom of the time, and that the 
Pylian princess doubtless acted by the command of her 
father’. What is wanted appears to me not to be de- 
fence, but simply the clearing away of misapprehensions 
as to the facts. 

It would assuredly be strange, were we to detect 
real immodesty among such women of the heroic age 
as Homer has described to us; or even among such 
men. At a period when the exposure, among men 
only, of the person of a man constituted the last ex- 
tremity of shameful punishment®, and when even in 
circumstances of the utmost necessity Ulysses exhibited 
so much care to avoid anything of the kind®, it is 
almost of itself incredible that habitually, among per- 
sons of the highest rank and character, and without 
any necessity at all, such things should take place. 
And, as it is not credible, so neither, I think, is it 
true. 

It may be observed, that there is no case of ablution 
thus performed in the Iliad. But this appears to be 
only for the same reason, as that which makes the meals 
of the camp more simple, than those which were served 
in the tranquillity of peace and home. 

The words commouly employed by Homer in this 
matter refer to two separate parts of the operation: 
first, the bathing and anointing, then the dressing. 
They are commonly for the first Aolw and xplw: for the 








& Nagelsbach, Hom. Theol. v. 34. ' Bustath, in loc. 1477. 
TL ii, 260-4. ® Od. vi, 126-8. 
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also say a few words, for you that are now widows, con- 
cerning what constitutes the merit of a woman, I will 
sum up all in one short admonition. It will be much 
for your character not to sink beneath your own actual 
nature (ris txapxovans picews uh xeipoor yéverOar) ; and 
to be as little talked about as possible among men, 
whether for praise or for dispraise*.” 


© Thue, ii, 45. 
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they lay ensconced in a country which was narrow and 
obscure; obscure, not only with reference to the sur- 
passing splendour of Greece and Rome, but in compa- 
ison with Assyria, or Persia, or Egypt. They have not 
supplied the Christian ages with laws and institutions, 
arts and sciences, with the chief models of greatness 
in genius or in character. The Providence of God 
committed this work to others; and to Homer seems 
to have been intrusted the first, which was perhaps, all 
things considered, also the most remarkable stage 
of it, 

Without bearing fully in mind this contrast between 
the providential function of the Jews and that of other 
nations, we ean hardly embrace as we ought the im- 
portance of the part assigned, before the Advent of 
our Lord, to nations and persons who lived beyond the 
immediate and narrow pale of Divine Revelation. The 
relation of the old dispensation to those who were not 
Jews, was essentially different from that of Christendom 
to those who are not Christians. Only the fall of man 
and his recovery are the universal facts with which Re- 
velation is concerned ; all others are limited and partial. 


» T must frankly own that, for 
fone, I can never read without: 
pain the disparaging account of 
the Greek mind and its achieve- 


are given to Satan. In particu: 
Jar, I lament the claim, really no 
better than a childish one, made 
on the part of the Jews, to be 








‘ments which, in the Fourth Book 
of the Paradise Regained, 80 great 
‘2 man as Milton has too boldly 
put into the mouth of our Blessed 
Lord. We there find our sym- 
pathies divided, in an indescrib- 
able and most unhappy manner, 
Vetween the person of the All- 
wise, and the language and ideas, 
‘on the whole not less just, which 


considered as the fountaiuhead of 
the Greek arts and letters, and 
the assumption for them of higher 
attainments in political science. 
This is asacrifice of truth, reason, 
and history to prejudice, by which, 
1s by all ‘such proceedings, reli- 
zion is sure to be in the end the 
Toner. 











